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PULPIT AND LECTERN HANGINGS. 



THE design by Miss. Sarah Wynfield Higgin for a pulpit hanging given in 
Supplement Plate 629 of this number is intended for festival use. Herewith is shown 
an enlargement of the central pomegranate, with indication of the stitches, from which 

the whole of the design 
may be worked. The 
ground material select- 
ed should be either 
creamy white damask 
with a small diaper 
pattern well covering 
it, or a plain dead cord 
silk or poplin. The 
latter material, which 
has lately come into use 
in England, is a very 
satisfactory ground for 
church embroidery, be- 
ing rich-looking and 
heavy, so that it hangs 
well as an antependi- 
um. I refer to the im- 
proved Irish silk pop- 
lins, not the old half- 
woblly-looking mate- 
rials which were known 
by the name some 
years ago. 

The size of the ante- 
pendium must depend > 
of course, upon that of 
the pulpit desk from 
which it is to hang ; 
but should it be neces- 
sary, in enlarging it to 
the size required, great- 
er width might be ob- 
tained by working a 
small border or lines 
at each side of the de- 
sign.about an inch from 
the edge of the hang- 
ing. If damask or a 
thin silk be used it will 
need backing, which 
may be done by framing the backing, as before described, and fastening the silk on 
to it by a careful herring-boning all round. If preferred, the backing might be used 
only where the heavier portions" of the gold embroidery come, cutting away the rest 
after unframing ; but if backed at all it will most likely be found best to keep it intact 
and work all the embroidery through it. This is, however, one of the details which 
must be left to the intelligence of the worker, as everything must depend on the 
thickness and quality of the material used. 

Beginning then with the central pomegranate, the outside should be first worked 
carefully in feather stitch of pure silk or filo floss — not filoselle. The colors selected 
might be as nearly as possible the bronzy golden reds of the real fruit, using the 
lightest shades about the centre and shading off to darker tones toward the bottom 
of the fruit. This must be done, however, very carefully, not to throw out the fruit 
too much, as if it were being treated after nature ; for it is of the very essence of the 
design that it shall be treated quite conventionally, both as to color and stitches, and 
a broad, flat effect is wanted while yet obtaining the beautiful gradations of tone which 
are so charming in nature. It is impossible to describe the tones to be used ; but a 
little deep reddish purple, of a broken tint, would come into the shadow color, and 
dead golds into the lighter touches, probably. The use of a thread of gold color and 
of a broken terra-cotta red in the same needle would give excellent effect, and it must 
be remembered that a notable hue may always be given by this mixing of threads in 
the needle. In this, as in all embroidery, the worker should throw down her silks 
upon the design, and determine on the main hues she will follow before she begins 
to work. The inner lines of the fruit should be worked in thick, close stem stitch of 
the purplest red, lightened a little, but not too much, about the centre. 

The treatment of the centre is merely suggested. It is intended that the round 
disks or conventional seeds should be worked with silk of golden shades in satin 
stitch or, what would be better, in " laid" stitch, edged with a dark tone of the brown, 
which is used for shading gold. The whole of the ground is in this case to be worked 
in with close French knots made in gold threads, and if this is done a line of the 
deepest toned silk must be worked just within the couched line of cord which divides 
the outer portion of the fruit from the centre. 

An alternative treatment is to work the French knots in silk of the dark tints of 
gold browns (shadow color) and to work in the disks with gold thread, in spirals, as 
described in The Art Amateur in my chapter on gold stitches, or even in plain gold 
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couchings from edge to edge. In this case no line of shadow silk would be required 
to " lift" the edge from the centre. 

The outside leaflets must now be worked, and for these the treatment suggested 
is to work half the leaf in feather stitch of greens, which must, of course, depend, as to 
tone, on the colors used in the pomegranate itself, remembering that the preponder- 
ance of primary colors so far i? red and yellow, so that a bluish green is apparently 
that required for harmony. When all the leaflets are finished, a couched line of thick 
gold thread, or two lines lying close together, must be placed along both edges of the 
outside of the fruit. 

The crown and band at the top are now to be worked, and for the latter basket 
stitch, formerly described, should be used, the fastening stitches being of thick red 
silk of a somewhat pure tone. The alternate leaves of the crown are to be worked in 
feather stitch of green silk and French knots of gold-colored silk, introducing shadow 
color to keep them low." They must then be edged with a gold thread, and just 
above the line of the basket stitch the large French knots will probably look best in 
red silk. In shading the greens of the outer leaves care must be taken to keep them flat 
while introducing variety of tone. It may be found best to work the centre leaf at the 
bottom of the fruit wholly in gold knots, the two flanking leaves being executed in silk. 

The stalks throughout the design would be best worked in couchings of gold 
thread, or use that method for the two principal stalks, and let the small branching 
stalks be worked in green silks with gold threads introduced, so as to carry on the effect. 

The flowers may be worked more or less in the tones of the natural flowers, but 
keeping them very subdued, and working the centres with French knots of gold 
threads. Into these flowers and buds most charming varieties of tint may be 
introduced, using always the pomegranate flower color as the key-note into which the 
harmonies must be resolved. The great thing to be remembered is that as we have 
no direct blue in the design, the hues of the reds, yellows and greens introduced must 
contain enough of this third primary to produce the harmony, which can only be 
obtained by the due presence of all the three fundamental colors — that is to say, 
the reds and yellows must in all cases be what are called " broken" hues — /. e., 
containing all the three primaries. 

On the same page with the design just described is given a lectern hanging, 
for use at the same time as the pulpit antependium. The ground material would, of 
course, be the same, and the treatment of detail more or less similar. The central 
stalks should be of gold and the bronzy golds and pomegranate reds used for fruit 
and flowers. But in this design are introduced detached ornaments, which give us 
greater freedom of coloring. 

Here we can introduce direct blues, although they, of course, will also be 
" broken" hues of blue, containing both red and yellow in their combination. This 
produces what is called a " gray" blue. The little stars should be worked in silk with 
fine feather stitch, and the centre dots and rays with gold thread. The coloring 
should not be all alike, but should vary, growing lighter in the upper stars. Slight 
purplish tints may be introduced, perhaps by using a thread of red silk in the needle 
with the gray blue, thus producing the beautiful hue of the homely little flower of 
which the common old English name is "Venus' looking-glass." 

The foliage leaves in this as well as in the other design should be worked wholly 
in silk and in feather stitch. Whether they are veined or outlined with gold must 
depend on the taste of the worker ; but if couched gold be used for the great items, 
gold thread must be introduced either in one form or the other into the working of the 
leaves. 

The band connecting the two stalks in the lectern hanging will be worked in 
green silk. 

When the embroidery is finished it must be slightly pasted at the back, the finger 
being used for rubbing in the shoemaker's paste before recommended, and it must 
only be applied on the back of the work so as to fasten the gold ends, and not 
smeared over the material. When the paste is quite dry, the work may be unframed 
and made up. It must be first tacked upon a foundation of stout linen, to give it 
firmness without too great stiffness, the edges of the silk turning over the foundation 
and being tacked to it with herring-bone stitches — invisible, of course, on the front. 
The lining, which should be of rich silk, either red, gold-color, or white, should then, 
be tacked on and neatly sewn all along the edge, which should be finally covered 
with a very fine cord of silk or else with a narrow gold cord. The fringe, which 
should be specially made, and should contain all the colors used in the embroidery in 
the same proportions and with spacings of gold thread, should be sewn on the 
antependium at the bottom, not allowed to hang below the silk. Lastly, at the top 
must be firmly sewn a strong linen tape, which will fasten the hanging on to the 
desk without injuring the silk or embroidery. L. HlGGlN. 



Ancient workers, particularly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, raised their 
embroidery by string and other means. Many of the German vestments in the South 
Kensington Museum exhibit this style to an exaggerated extent ; for, rich as some 
portions of a design may be made in relief, other parts become coarse and common 
by the like treatment ; and this is to be observed on some of the garments referred to. 
As, for example, on a chasuble of Cologne work of the fifteenth century, where the 
subject is the Crucifixion, the features of the Saviour are rendered most painfully 
material by the height to which they are raised beneath the flesh-colored silks. So with 
those of the Virgin figured upon this garment ; anything more stolid and matter-of-fact 
than her face cannot be conceived, owing to the efforts of the worker to put them in 
strong relief by mechanical means. 



